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I begin with a delicious activity, an autocritique. Because I was truly unhappy with the 
second part of our preceding session. So what made it no longer work all of a sudden? 
Obviously, it was not your fault, it was mine. Note that this is the charm of courses; one 
believes one is relating to something very well, and then it does not work, it undoes itself. 
Everyone who does courses must have had this experience. Sometimes, happily, it is the 
opposite. One believes one doesn’t relate to something and then it works and it forms as one 
is speaking. It is curious, that; but in fact, for myself, I was rather ... in the second part of last 
time, I was rather in the other position. 

I thought I was grasping it well and then: nothing at all. It derailed, it derailed. Then I said 
to myself: why? Despite everything, why? What happened in this second half? The first half, 
for me, worked. That is also the charm of courses — I signal it to you but you all know it — it 
is that whoever does a course doesn’t have quite the same point of view as the one who listens. 
If I do a course, it is a strong moment for me; for many of you, on the contrary, it could very 
well be a weak moment; and inversely, what will be a strong moment for you, for me will be 


I think that this is what makes the activity of the course interesting, and not at all of the 
same type as a book, and reading a book. So anyway, I said to myself: what has happened so 
that I derail like that and lose my thread? And I said to myself that I had perhaps attempted 
..., that this was perhaps what eluded me, I had attempted to systematise something that 
Foucault had not wanted to systematise. And that therefore I had massively hardened positions 
which ..., for reasons that I will to try to seek, positions which were, in Foucault, completely 
supple, all in their evocation, and that I myself had made too much of concepts, very assignable 
concepts, and that at that moment, there was a hardening that had made it so that I could no 
longer cover the totality of the texts about which I was thinking. This is to say that it is not 
the having systematised which was bad, it was having systematised at the moment when it was 
not necessary, on points where it was not necessary. 

Hence it seems to me now that a certain number of things were valid in what I said last 
time — for me anyway, you can discuss your opinions afterwards — a certain number of things 
were valid and others were not. So I am forced to start again because one cannot base oneself 
on a stew like that of the last time. I am forced to start again and try to better mark the places 
where one can systematise, and those where on the contrary, it is necessary to let very fluid 
kinds of currents flow. It is so fluid, — in this regard, not always, but on this point — Foucault’s 
thought is so fluid that, in my commentary, I sometimes had the air of contradicting the letter 
of Foucault. For example, Foucault talks from time to time of the infinity of life. For myself, 
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I strongly insist on the contrary on this: that in Foucault’s thought, life is a force of finitude. I 
don’t think this is serious; for example when he talks of the infinity of life, it is in a sentence 
implying through its context that one can in a certain sense talk of the infinity of life, but this 
doesn’t rule out that, in its most fundamental force, life is finite, there is a finitude of life. 

So it seems to me that one must distinguish those places where there is a simple supple 
expression, and the places where, on the contrary, the expression becomes very categorical. 
And last time I was not given the means to bring about such a distinction. Thus, once again, 
the necessity of recommencing certain points and of being ...yes. But there is one thing that 
is left over from what we did last time. What is left over is the general problem, ‘relation of 
forces to forms’. And this relation is presented in the following manner: the forces are always 
a complex, that is to say a set of relations of forces with force. There is always a relation of 
forces in the plural. 

Hence our first question is: assuming a historical formation, the forces in man — I 
explained that last time [?] — the forces in man necessarily enter into relation with the forces 
of the outside. Which forces? Observe: in every assignable historical formation, the forces in 
man enter into relation with forces come from the outside. But, depending on the formation, 
they do not enter into relation with the same forces. Therefore the forces of man will enter 
into relation sometimes with some forces, sometimes with other forces, coming from outside. 
So that, for each historical formation, I have as first question: with which forces come from 
the outside do the forces in man — that’s right, ‘the forces ¿n man’ and not ‘forces of man’ — do 
the forces in man enter into relation? 

Second question: once this relation of forces is assumed, what form follows from it? What 
form follows from it? In certain cases this can be the form man. I would say that, at that 
moment, the form ‘man’ follows from the relation of forces in man with other forces come 
from outside, without specifying which. This implies that, in other cases, that is to say, in other 
formations, the forces in man enter into relation with other forces come from outside, but the 
composite is a form which is not that of man, which is not man. 

Hence, you understand, following such a method, it goes without saying that the form 
‘man’ has not always existed and will not always exist. The form ‘man’ is the composite of 
forces in man with the forces come from outside under a certain historical formation. But 
under other historical formations the composite form will not be man, it will be something 
else. One had an experience of it — I’m summarising — because it still held; one already had an 
experience of it during the classical formation. The classical formation, in the classical age, 
considers forces in man, but these forces in man enter in relation with which other forces 
from outside? I would say: they enter into relation with all the forces of elevation to the infinite. 
And what is that, a ‘force of elevation to the infinite’? 

Concretely, that means what? It does not matter where this force is. I would say ... Perhaps 
itis the force of representation. And it would perhaps be a possible definition of representation 
to say: to represent is to give oneself the possibility of elevating to the infinite. That would be 
what representation is. At least it would be a definition, it is difficult to define representation. 
It is necessary to see if this would not be a possible definition, a valid definition: to represent 
oneself is to elevate something to the infinite, or to grasp something that is subsequently 
represented as being capable of being raised to the infinite. There is not one force alone of 
elevation to the infinite. Why is that? Because there are orders of infinity. We saw that last 
time: there is an infinity through itself, for example, which cannot be confused with something 
which is only infinite through its cause. There is an infinitely large, but there is also an infinitely 
small: there are orders of infinity. These orders of infinity are not indeterminate, they are 
hierarchised. 
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Why? Since they tend towards the most perfect infinity, that is to say, infinity through itself. 
And I would say: if you try to define the thought of the 17th century, it seems that it is that. 
The thought of the 17th century is a thought which fundamentally thinks the infinite and the 
orders of infinity. And the problem of man in the 17th century is: man is lost in the orders of 
the infinite. That will burst through with Pascal. And I would say to you: there ..., as a matter 
of fact one will see that in the method of Foucault it is very important to break false lineages. 
... Whatever the greatness of Pascal for us today, there is no reason to make a lineage from 
Pascal to certain contemporary authors that would be illegitimate. Pascalian anxiety is an 
anxiety in relation with the infinite and the orders of the infinite. Where is man in all these 
orders of infinity? Where is a place to be found for man, if every time one assigns a place, this 
place slips away in favour of an infinite? Man is decentered for Pascal because, fundamentally, 
he is swept up in orders of the infinite: the infinitely large, the infinitely small. 

When I say: when the forces in man enter into relation with the forces of elevation to the 
infinite, which are both very different from each other, very divergent, but which all converge 
towards God, the form composed by this ensemble of forces (forces in man and forces of 
raising to the infinite), this means what? This is not man, it is God. The form composed by 
this ensemble of forces, it is God. Hence the idea that in the classical age the form ‘man’ 
strictly speaking has no place. For the simple reason that the infinite is always first in relation 
to the finite. It has so little place that the forces in man only compose themselves in order to 
compose something other than man, since they themselves enter into relation with forces that 
raise it to the infinite. The forces in man, these are understanding and the will, and regarding 
these the philosophers of the 17th century will say to us: yes, but the human understanding is 
finite; if one raises it to the infinite in order to isolate it at the level of the infinite, once it is 
said that perfection is what can be raised to the infinite, then one has the divine understanding, 
which is itself infinite. And the human understanding is only a limitation, the human 
understanding is only a limitation of the divine understanding 

Hence at all the levels of the thought of the 17th century, this means what? This is perhaps 
what I did not know how to do last time, to finally isolate the essential concept, or what 
revealed itself to be the essential concept. To say the forces in man enter into relation with the 
forces of elevation to the infinite is to say what? It is to say that everything which presents 
itself will develop itself, will deploy itself, will deploy itself to the infinite and in a continuous 
manner. The knowledge of the 17th century will constitute itself through tables. Tables in 
which will take place ... continuous tables, in which every thing, every being, will take its place, 
in a kind of deployment to the infinite. The thought of the 17th century will be fundamentally 
a thought of the unfold [dépi], of deployment, of development. 

Thus the analysis of wealth will develop itself in a kind of table, the table of wealth. The 
analysis of the living being will develop itself in a kind of table of organic characters which will 
form a continuous series, the continuous series according to which each living being takes its 
place. And the continuity of the series is a fundamental character because it is its order of 
infinity for it [c’est son ordre d’'infini a elle], it is its order of infinity for it [Deleuze repeats]. And I 
insist on that because perhaps then we touch on a word that we constantly come actoss in all 
of Foucault’s work: the idea or the hypothesis of an unfold of things and beings. 

To unfold, to develop. The unfold is a word which returns constantly, constantly. But, at 
the point we have reached, you can see how that word is inscribed in the thought of the 17th 
century. Classical thought unfolds things and beings according to continuous series which 
mark the order of infinity proper to creatures. And it has often been noted that, for example, 
natural history in the 17th century does not content itself with being systematic. By ‘system’ 
one must understand the distribution of identities and differences in the living being. What is 
identical? What is different, etc? But the system itself develops itself in series and the series is 
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something specific, consisting in the arrangement of living beings in an order such that, 
through little differences, one passes from one to another according to an order of continuity 
which is an order of infinity of the creature, of the infinity of the creature [Deleuze repeats]. 

Thus the theme that from that moment the analysis of wealth, natural history, and the 
analysis of discourse or general grammar will proceed though continuous tables, capable of 
being prolonged to the infinite. The thought of the 17th century is a thought of deployment 
and of the unfolded. One unfolds things and beings and, through that, in unfolding things and 
beings, one forms the continuous series of things and beings. Fine, I don’t want to say anything 
more about that because everything that I said last time in this regard seems to be of value and 
it is this notion of the unfold that seems to me fundamental. Good. Why? We do not yet know 
why it should be fundamental. I simply observe that if the idea of the unfold appears when 
Foucault analyses the thought of the 17th century, is it by chance that the same word appears 
in every other context and runs through all Foucaults work? 

I pass then to the other formation. I would therefore say: the forces in man ... the formula 
of the classical age according to Foucault, would be: the forces in man enter into relation with 
the forces of infinity, and, from that moment, all together they compose what? They compose 
the idea of God and not the form ‘man’. You will say to me: But how can one say that God is 
composite? Thus I correct myself by saying ‘the idea of God.’ God is without doubt, as all the 
authors of the 17th century remind us, an unfathomable unity. But what precisely does that 
mean, unfathomable unity? That doesn’t stop his dea from being composite. What composes 
the idea of God for an author of the 17th century? We know the answer: all the perfections 
capable of being raised to the infinite. Everything which is capable of being raised to the 
infinite can be related to God. 

In other words God is composed, or rather the idea of God is composed, by all the forms, 
as they say — it is an expression of Leibniz himself — by all the forms taken absolutely, that is, 
independently of their limits. Hence the problem for the 17th century. It is interesting to know 
why something was a problem in one epoch and, perhaps, is no longer one today. The problem 
in the 17th century was: is the extended a property, an attribute, of God? Good. The answer 
is simple. It depends. Necessarily, it depends. If you can extract from the extended something 
of the infinite, then, yes, the extended is an attribute of God. If you cannot, that is, if the 
extended is inseparable from its limitation, if the extended only participates in inferior orders 
of infinity, for example, the indefinite, if it only participates in inferior orders of infinity, it 
cannot be infinite through itself, and consequently it is not attributable to God. It follows that 
it would be stupid to say: in the 17th century certain authors attribute the extended to God 
and others refuse to attribute the extended to God. What must be said is that, in the 17th 
century, all the authors who think that there is in the extended something of the infinite 
properly speaking, attribute it to God; while all those who think that the extended is 
inseparable from its own limitation refuse the attribution to God. Descartes will refuse the 
attribution to God, but Malebranche and Spinoza, in two very different ways, who discover in 
the extended something of the infinite-through-itself, that is, an infinity of the first order, 
attribute it necessarily to God. At that point what is concerned is an indivisible extension, 
infinite, which from that moment forms part of the attributes of God. There you go. What’s 
happening? You’re interrupting me. Is there something that doesn’t work? 

Question: Inaudible. 
Deleuze: What? 
Question: [?] [...] one can have also a form which is the form of man? 

Deleuze: Not in that case, but in another formation. And with other forces. 

Question: When one thinks force in man it is indeed necessary to think a form of man. 

Deleuze: No. 
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Student: [...] that is what I don’t understand. 

Deleuze: No, no. If not all will be lost. We have seen ... 

Student: [>] 

Deleuze: No! One does not presuppose! If one presupposes, because everything is mixed 
in ... of course, one can make assumptions [supposer] ... but this is not what counts. What 
counts is the difference of nature between the level of forces and the level of forms. And we 
have seen that from the beginning. Forces, they are informal. So when I say ‘the forces in 
man’, that has the air of presupposing the form ‘man’. No! I do not presuppose at all the form 
‘man’, I just consider the forces which, as such, are called human. “Are called human”, you 
will say, that assumes ... Because they are not in animals. They are ... good ..., it is as if they 
are the place of the space of forces, for example, I say: understanding, the will. I do not 
presuppose at all a form of man, I take understanding as a force, I say ‘It is a force in man’. 
The fact is that animals ... good, good. I take, if you like, I can consider man as ..., at this 
point, if you say to me ‘that presupposes man’: no! 

I define man as a type of forces and uniquely a type of forces and I ask: these forces, for 
example understanding and will, which I call forces in man or human forces, because they do 
not present themselves amongst the animals, because they distinguish themselves, they occupy 
a certain region in the field of forces, I say: with which other forces do they enter into relation? 
In the 17th century, with the forces of elevation to the infinite, hence: the understanding will 
only be a limitation of infinite understanding. And, at this point, the composite is not man, it 
is God. You see: forces in man + forces of elevation to the infinite give as composite the God 
form, the composed form God. And if someone says to me, here again, God is not composite, 
I say: yes, God is not composite, but his form is composite, that is to say, his presentation is 
composite. If I summed everything up, I would say: the 17th century is the age of 
representation. 


I 


So let us pass to the following formation. The 19th century: what happens? Which 
mutations, since we have seen that every relation of forces implied a type of diagram? The 
diagram is the statement of relations of forces, it does not engage any form yet. There has 
been a mutation of the diagram. The diagram of classical thought is, once again, the force in 
man that embraces the forces of elevation to the infinite. In the 19th century formation, what 
happens? The forces in man come up against and embrace the forces of finitude. What are 
these forces of finitude? 

According to Foucault, they are triple: life, language, labour. You say to me: but life, labour, 
language existed in the 17th century ... That is not the question. They existed, yes, but labour 
was dissolved in the series of wealth, in the table of wealth. Life was as if developed, deployed, 
in the continuous series of natural history. That was what counts. You sense immediately 
where I want to get to. It is that here one will find oneself before the inverse phenomenon, 
the inverse category. The whole thought of the 19th century will be a thought of the finite, of 
re-folding [p/]. The forces in man refold themselves onto the forces of finitude. They fall 
back on the forces of finitude. A folding [pure], a pleating [pissemeni| is produced. The forces 
in man ate refolded around the forces of finitude. They refold themselves, they fall back on 
the forces of finitude. If I insist on that, it is because, no less frequently than the word ‘unfold’ 
[dépl] in Foucault, you find, throughout his work, ‘fold [p4], ‘folding [pure], ‘bending back 
[page]’. This is another pole. 
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But no doubt, just as it is constant in all his books, it is the basis of all his metaphors. I 
believe the metaphors of Foucault are like ... that they truly have the unfold and the fold as 
their matrices. Why is this important to me? For reasons that cannot be understood at this 
point. For you can sense that this will be a necessary moment of a confrontation to come, 
when we will inquire into the precise nature of the relation Foucau/t-Heidegger. For it has long 
been the case that Heideggerian thought has been presented as a thought of the fold. And 
what is Being according to Heidegger? Well, Being is precisely the fold. It is the fold of Being 
and beings. Being [L @re] is indissociable, inseparable, from the fold that it forms with being 
[/étant|. What is that? In Heidegger, it is fundamentally linked to the discovery of a constitutive 
finitude. Therefore it is here for the first time that one has the occasion to mark the importance 
in Foucault of these terms ‘fold’ and ‘unfold’, and also no doubt to sense that their roots are 
very different from the outset to what one finds in Heidegger. But it is here that, little by little, 
one will be led to proceed to a confrontation. Nevertheless, this is not our object for the 
moment. You see, Pll restrict myself to this: the thought of the 19th century would be 
characterised by this: that, instead of human forces, the forces in man, unfolding themselves 
insofar as they enter into relation with forces of elevation to the infinite, there, on the contrary, 
the forces in man fold themselves, refold themselves, fall back on themselves, insofar as they 
enter into relation with the forces of finitude: life, labour, language. The triple root of finitude, 
the force of man surrounds like a helix, surrounds this triple root of finitude. 

Now, that was what I insisted on last time, and on that point, it was still okay. I mean: it 
still worked. I insisted from that moment on the importance of taking into consideration that, 
for Foucault, the forces of finitude — life, labour, language — present themselves as exterior to 
man. Just as the force of elevation to the infinite was not a force in man, but was exterior to 
man, so the forces of finitude — life, language, labour — are exterior to man. It is imposed upon 
man from the outside under some formation. Labour is pain and time; it is a force imposed 
upon man. Language is an involuntary force, a force imposed on man. In the case of life, this 
goes without saying. 

Therefore, I would say Foucault’s novelty is to be found here, at the level of this formation 
of the 19th century, for the idea that the revolution of the 19th century, the revolution in 
thought of the 19th century, lies in its having substituted for the infinite the idea of a 
constitutive finitude is fairly widespread and predates Foucault. It is not the infinite which is 
originary, it is finitude which is constitutive. I would say to you that this is the Kantian 
revolution. The human understanding is not a simple limitation of a divine understanding 
which would be originary; the human understanding, as finite, is constitutive. Thus I can say 
that, according to a classical schema, the revolution of the 19th century is defined through the 
substitution of the originary infinity for a constitutive finitude. 

Why does Foucault not hold to this schema and why is it that he renews it? Well, speaking 
for myself, I have the impression that the classical schema, ‘substitution of constitutive finitude 
for the originary infinite’ is all very interesting, but it leaves something vague: what was it that 
brought about this evolution at such a moment? Why is it that, all of a sudden, man comes to 
consciousness, not of his finitude — he is already conscious of that, even in the 17th century, 
it was even the source of his anguish and his unhappiness — but why is it that man all of a 
sudden comes to consciousness shat his finitude is constitutive? That is to say, that it is not the 
limitation of a divine understanding, but that it is, on the contrary, the foundation of the world 
inhabited by man and of the knowledge put into action by man. I believe that the reason is ... 
it is very simple. It is precisely what Foucault indicates. If you are following, this is why it was 
necessary at all costs to show clearly that the forces of finitude were not in man, but that 
man encounters them as forces come from the outside. It is because man at the end of the classical age 
comes up against the forces of finitude, that is to say, discovers life, labour, and language, it is 
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because he comes up against these exzerior forces, that he will come to consciousness of his 
own finitude with regard to himself, man. 

Therefore Foucault gives an explanation of what the classical schema leaves unexplained 
to the extent that he distinguishes two moments. The two moments, what are they again? 
These two moments are: first moment, the forces in man come up against the triple root of 
finitude, that is to say against the exterior forces of finitude (life, labour, and language); second 
moment: man makes this finitude his own. You see that it was very important for Foucault to 
distinguish two moments in the analysis of the formation of the 19th century, in order to 
explain why, at this point, the finitude of man becomes constitutive. This comes down to 
saying, in effect: when man, when the forces in man encounter as external forces, as forces 
come from outside, the forces of finitude, and no longer of the elevation to the infinite, then 
and then only, is the composite form man. It is no longer God, it is man. The forces in man 
come up against the forces of finitude: the composite corresponding to this new combination, 
to this new diagram, is the form ‘man’. I have the feeling that this is difficult. I do not know if 
it is difficult. This is the last time that we have to do with abstract things. After, it is ... 
Therefore you must gather yourselves for a last effort. 

Appealing to a privileged example, I would like to verify this history of the unfold and 
the fold. The Birth of the Clinic, if I had to summarise it ..., I certainly don’t want to save you 
from reading it, but I'll just summarise. What would be a summary of Foucault’s book, The 
Birth of the Clinic? The distinction of two formations: the clinic, which corresponds to the 
classical age, and pathological anatomy, which corresponds to the 19th century. How to define 
the clinic? It is the constitution, at the level of diseases, which are treated as species, the 
constitution of a table, of a continuous table, which puts in place the series of signs and of 
symptoms. Unfolding [Déphement|, deployment of a table of signs and symptoms on the surface 
of the body. And the theme of the surface of the body is fundamental throughout the clinic. 
It is necessary that diseases declare themselves at the surface of the body, captured in a table 
which will mark the continuity of signs and symptoms. The clinic is fundamentally the unfold, 
the unfold of disease. 

And now what happens in the 19th century? There is a discovery of tissues, the notion of 
tissue dominates, and will be the great notion on which pathological anatomy will found itself, 
replacing the clinic. And pathological anatomy gives or gives back a depth to the body, thanks 
to what? Thanks to the pleating of tissues; the tissue is what folds itself. At the limit, it is 
almost the birth of a topological space in medicine. The tissues fold themselves and the folds, 
the foldings of tissues give a depth back to the body, and to disease, a volume. And Foucault 
sees here two very different moments of the medical gaze. The clinical gaze on the surface 
which constitutes the table, and the gaze in depth of the pathological anatomist, which follows 
the folds of tissues in such a manner that it burrows into the depth of the body. As Foucault 
says, what do you want to do in an autopsy? [?] It is not that autopsy was not known, it was 
known, it existed for a very long time; but that it was devalorised, made secondary, follows 
immediately from the point of view of the clinic. With pathological anatomy, it recaptures all 
its force and will conquer new powers. To burrow into the depth of the body: but it was 
necessary that there were tissues capable of folding themselves and then, to be sure, of 
unfolding themselves. I note also that in The Birth of the Clinic most of the book is constituted 
on metaphors, not only metaphors, but on metaphors and the concepts of the fold and unfold. 
The thought of the unfold characterising the formation of the 17th century and the thought 
of the fold characterising the formation of the 19th century. Fine. 

So then, there are two necessary moments in the 19th century formation. The encounter, 
the terrible encounter of man with the forces of finitude: first moment. Second moment: the 
manner in which man appropriates these forces of finitude and erects himself in constitutive 
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finitude. I insist on this even when the traditional schema only says to us: constitutive finitude 
replaces the infinite. Foucault transforms the schema by distinguishing the two moments and 
I think that this transformation is very important; we will see the consequences. Is this second 
point clear? Okay. 

Well, one glimpses a bit more when the forces in man coil themselves around the forces 
of finitude, when they fall back on the forces of finitude, life, language, etc. What happens? I 
mean: let us link together the troubles this introduces into the thought of the 17th century. 
Why is that the thought of the 17th century, in its specificity, cannot survive, cannot survive 
this test? Here we will see, even if it means that I depart from Foucault on certain points — 
which is to say that I’m making use of authors he does not cite, although I am quite sure, and 
it is obvious, that he knew them very well. But he does not say everything he knows ... 

Thus I will sometimes attempt to allow authors to intervene ... but just enough not to 
get in the way of your reading the text. I do not claim to give a summary. I will just say this: 
we will encounter three points. The 19th century will be the birth of biology, finite force of 
life, discovery of the finite force of life; of political economy, discovery of the finite force of 
labour; and of philology, discovery of the finite force of language. The explicit theme of 
Foucault is that in the 17th century, there could not have been biology, there could only have 
been a natural history; there could not have been philology, there was and could only have 
been a general grammar. At our current point, you are able to understand this. If I call biology, 
in effect, the science which founds itself on the finitude of life, I think that this is a correct 
definition; if I call political economy the science which found itself on the finitude of labour; 
nothing of that could appear in the 17th century, which for its part on the contrary developed, 
unfolded tables to the infinite: table of wealth, table of organic characters, etc. There was a 
place for natural history, there was no place for biology. 

So let us try to mark out two moments in the birth of biology. It is around ... The first 
moment is around the time of Jussieu, the famous specialist of plants, and others. ... Good. 
What happens? In a certain manner they still think in terms of the 17th century, namely the 
series of plants, the great continuous series of plants or even the great animal series where one 
will pass from species to another species, from genus to another genus, from class to another 
class, etc., by continuous transition. Table of living beings capable of being developed to the 
infinite. Immediate question: what is it that prevents them, in the 17th century, from being 
evolutionists, that is to say, from affirming that there is a history which makes us pass from 
one term of the series to the following term? You understand that one must even reverse the 
question: that question is not even posed. It is the series itself which prevents them from being 
evolutionists. There is no history of the living being, there is a natural history, there is a history 
of nature. The history of nature consists in what? 

Well, it consists in the development of a series in which each element, each term of the 
series has its place and each place has a term. The very idea that a term could pass into another 
is a idea that is strictly deprived of meaning from the point of view of the series. The 
development of living beings in continuous series excludes every history in which a living 
being evolves or a species is changed into another species. The series is the order of places of 
each species in continuity, in the continuity of nature; there is no place for a history, the serial 
point of view excludes history. Now, around the time of Jussieu, what happens? More and 
more importance is attached ... It is not that this was not known before, it was already known 
in Linnaeus, the representative of classical natural history, but more and more importance was 
attached to two facts: that the organic characters, in a same species ..., that the organic 
characters are all coordinated in a species, and that they are hierarchised, that is to say, that 
there is a character, for example in a species, which is more important than the others and 
which, in a certain fashion, determines the others. For example ... and the point of view of 
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functions is permitted to intervene from this moment. What is most important in plants is the 
function of reproduction. The function of reproduction will express itself in the organic 
character cotyledon, or in an absence of cotelydon, or in two cotyledons. Good. 

One can put that in series, but this character, being more important than the others, will 
determine other characters which are correlative to it. There will be at the same time the 
correlation of characters, at the level of a species, and the primacy of a character over the 
others. Correlation and hierarchy. For the animal, certain authors think that what is essential, 
the dominant character, is the alimentary function. If the alimentary function is dominant, the 
teeth will be the principal character; but characters cannot be linked to each other 
indiscriminately. A type of teeth will bring with it a type of muscles, a type of stomach, a type 
of intestine. There is therefore simultaneously the coordination and subordination of 
characters, coordination and subordination of characters at the level of species. Understand: 
to the extent that this point — which again was already known in the series of the 17th century, 
but ... — to the extent that this point passes to the level of the primary plan [premier plan], the 
series is fractured. The series is fractured, that is to say, everything happens as if the terms of 
the series were — and here I weigh my words — attracted by a depth, and the series truly finds 
itself fractured there at the same time. You have no longer, or you tend to no longer have, a 
series of characters in continuity with each other and without evolution, each being having a 
place and each place having a fixed being, without history; there, on the contrary, the 
characters in a species, coordinating and hierarchising themselves, form a kind of weight which 
will fracture the series and draw every living being — but what does that signify, ‘each living 
being’? — into a depth which is no longer serial. If I were to make a sketch ... but you see ... 
I would put my series there, like that, and then at every moment where you highlight the 
coordination and the subordination of the characters, that makes a kind of [P], there, which 
will, as it were, fracture the series, make the living being descend into depth, that is to say, will 
reveal what will appear as a new dimension. 

And so, in a sense, the idea of a continuity capable of being developed in series is 
fundamentally threatened in this first moment. To the series of surface is opposed (or it starts 
to be opposed) a wholly different approximation of the living being where the living being 
leaves the surface and sinks, sinks down, due to the weight of coordinated and hierarchised 
characters, and will escape the series [?]. This is the word Foucault uses: Jussieu fractures the 
series. With an air of paradox that is very important, there will be all kinds of efforts to save 
the continuous series. Then, as a matter of fact, in the period of Jussieu ... and Jussieu still 
imagines ramified series. The ramified series, is ... with discontinuities, with ramifications. 

Thus the series will infinitely complicate itself. Or else, then, a prodigious manner of 
attempting to save the series, which will be what? To inject history into it. You see, it is this 
that is very important in Foucault’s analysis because it concerns his method. His whole method 
of analysis and notably his method concerning statements: we will come back to that later, 
before too long. History was fundamentally repugnant to the series. Once again, each being 
had its fixed place, each place was for a detemined being and there was no passage from one 
to the other. But when the series comes to know these fractures, bizarrely a means for trying 
to save the series will be to inject history into it, under what form? By discovering a force of 
life which will be defined how? As a tendency to a more and more differenciated 
[différenciée] composition, a tendency of life to compose more and more differenciated 
organisms, that is to say, organisms in which the characters present a maximum of correlations 
and subordinations. 

An organizing force of life which will traverse the series in order to produce more and 
more complex organisms, that is to say, in coordinated and subordinated characters, and what 
is that? That is Lamarck. But Pl go very quickly, because it is not my concern at all to 
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summarise the thought of Lamarck, what interests me is the manner in which Foucault situates 
Lamarck. Understand that he situates Lamarck and the first real appearance, finally the first 
incontestable appearance, of an evolutionism ... he situates it in this way: Lamarck still thinks 
the living being under the form of development in series (in this sense he is a man who still 
belongs to the 17th century, to the classical age), and, in the face of the dangers, in the face of 
the threats that in his period put pressure on the idea of the series, he saves the series by 
making a historical force of life, by defining life as an organizing force that does not cease to 
produce more and more differenciated organisms, each in its place gathering a maximum of 
coordinated and subordinated characters. So yes, it is very curious: under a certain aspect — 
and one must say this of all thinkers — under a certain aspect they belong to an age, but under 
another aspect, they belong to another age. Lamarck belongs fully to natural history and, 
nevertheless, he introduces into natural history what is most repulsive to it, namely a historical 
process. 

But why does he introduce this historical process? In order to save the series. So that here 
Foucault excels, although he does so constantly: he excels in his treatment of what results, and 
you already sense that it will form part of his theory of statements: for there is no question of 
establishing a lineage from Lamarck to Darwin. They do not belong to the same formation. I 
say that this pertains to his conception of the statement, because statements that are apparently 
similar in fact belong to completely different families. We will see that as a matter of fact 
Darwin is ... this is another soil, as Foucault will say, another archaeological soil. Lamarckism 
can only be comprehended on the soil of the continuous series. Now this soil of the 
continuous series comes straight from the 17th century, and Lamarckism, as also in another 
way Jussieu, is simply an expression of the troubles that this continuous series undergoes in a 
first moment. Therefore, if I summarise the first moment at the level of biology, I will say: 
well yes, the series tends to fracture itself to the benefit of a depth upon which the living being 
will refold itself, fall back on itself. 

If I make a very simple schema: there is my continuous series [he writes on the board] 
which excludes history since each being of the series has been fixed and then, to the extent 
that the coordination and subordination of characters takes on more and more importance at 
the level of a term, at the level of a species, the series will be fractured, that is, there will be a 
reorganization in depth, the discovery of a depth, and life is no longer sought in the movement 
that traverses the continuous series, it is sought in depth in the movement through which the 
living being refolds itself, falls back into this depth, onto this depth. In other words, what the 
first moment introduces is what? It is the fundamental concept of organization. Organization 
being the correlation and subordination of characters. That is the first moment. 

Second moment: the great Cuvier. The great Cuvier, who did what? At first sight, it does 
not seem like much. Substituting for ‘organization’, ‘plan [p/an] of organization’. Plan of 
organization. The fundamental act of Cuvier, that is to say, the basic statement on which 
perhaps everything in Cuvier depends is the idea that there are plans of organization of life. 
What is a plan of organization? This is the second moment. One no longer discovers centers 
of organization which threaten the series, one discovers plans of organization which bring it 
about that there are no longer series, that every series is impossible. Cuvier discovers what he 
calls branchings [embranchements], great branchings of life. At first sight one might say: it’s fine, 
he is still stepping back to a higher generality. Which is to say, beyond the species, there are 
genera, and beyond genera, there are classes, etc. 

Well, for his part, he goes still higher, he marks branchings. But no, not at all. This would 
be a misinterpretation, for the branching is a concept of a wholly other nature, it is a concept 
which is not at all on the same line as the others, since, on the contrary, it will render the 
classifications useless, it will put classification in question. What is the idea of branching? It is 
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the idea that life is inseparable from plans of organization which exclude each other. Why is 
this important? It consists in saying that life is not only an organizing force, as Lamarck would 
say, a force of organization, it is a dispersive force. 

The finitude of life is its dispersive force. Life proceeds according to a small number of 
plans of organization irreducible to each other and each exclusive of each other. Cuvier 
distinguishes four of them. It will undergo many variations, but four remains a sacred number. 
Vertebrates, molluscs, articulata, zoophytes. The criteria of branchings ... This will also vary 
throughout his work. Towards the end, he thinks that the fundamental character that defines 
the branchings is the nervous system, but the nervous system is susceptible precisely to four 
organizations, four plans, four plans of organization. In the case of vertebrates, this is: brain 
and an enclosed marrow in a bony envelope; another plan: nervous masses, scattered among 
the viscera, disseminated among the viscera, and reunited with each other via fibres. Masses 
reunited via fibres. This is a wholly different organization to vertebrate organization. Third 
plan: two ganglionary cords uniting with two principal ganglions above the oesophagus. 

Fourth: the nervous mass is hardly discernable from the rest; tendency to indistinction. 
Good. Cuvier’s idea is: one does not pass from one plan to another. Understand, and this is 
very important for me: the living being will be defined by what? The manner in which it refolds 
itself according to this or that plan. This is what is astonishing in Cuvier, I think. An artist of 
folding. You will see what that sets going in the emergent biology. The living being is defined 
by the manner in which it folds itself according to this or that plan of organization. And that 
is where we find the finitude of life. There is only an unfolded life. In other words: end of the 
series! The branchings do not add themselves to series as more general concepts, the 
branchings render all putting into continuous series outmoded. 


Il 


... you, embryo of a vertebrate, you do not fold yourself, you are not oriented in your 
embryogenesis in the same way as the embryo of an insect. And, between these different plans, 
there is an irreducible gulf, that is to say, each living being is sunk in the depth of its own plan 
and refolded onto its plan. You see that the series is completely broken there: this is the second 
moment. Then commences a period of biology, right at the birth of biology, of an extreme 
wealth, very beautiful, very beautiful, although looked at with an unkind eye, this was a biology 
full of polemics; these have not ceased to this day; they were polemics, however, which should 
still touch us and which it would be wrong to believe have been surpassed. 


For you can see right away where I want to arrive. If I recount for you the histories of the 
fold, I have several ulterior motives: to give a basis to the comparison of Foucault with 
Heidegger, of course, but you will probably not be surprised if we arrive at the conclusion, for 
example, that what are the fundamental problems today concerning the genetic code and 
microbiology if not the way in which the chains of the genetic code fold and unfold? The 
figure of the unfold and the fold seems the constitutive figure of life. That does mean that, in 
the case of the genetic code, this should be at the same level, this will certainly be another 
biological formation, but it is ultimately just to say that here perhaps one touches on a problem 
it is worthwhile our dwelling on a little. 

For, when I say: Cuvier had an enemy, whom he in turn made his enemy, this was 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, a very great biologist. So now Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire turns up and says: 
there is unity of composition. That is a statement signed by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire: “there is 
unity of composition”; that is to say that there is unity of composition for all living beings 
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whatever they may be. Therefore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire opposes the unity of composition to 
the finite plurality of the plans of organization. There is a single plan [or plane, p/an| of 
composition, whereas Cuvier affirmed the determinate plurality of four plans of organization. 
Then you will say to me, I imagine someone will say to himself at this point, well yes, that 
means that Cuvier is a fixist — he does not believe in evolution — which is true, and so that 
means that Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire believes in evolution. 

No. Neither believes in evolution. We will see that evolution will be something else again. 
It is this point that must be explained. When Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire shows up and says “there 
is unity of the plan of composition”, one wants to say: he is returning to the continuous series. 
And, even there, no, he does not return to the continuous series. What should be said, in the 
style of Foucault, is that Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire is fully of the same epoch as Cuvier, he is 
under the same formation. Because, what does he want to say? Geoffroy’s texts are quite 
extraordinary. He says: Cuvier distinguishes four plans of organization, but, by dint of folding, 
one could always pass from one plan to another. Now that becomes interesting, and there is 
a very beautiful and comical page of Geoffroy, ultimately very comic ... I hope that you will 
find it amusing, a page of Geoffroy where he says: for my part, I am going to show you how 
one passes from vertebrate to cephalopod. The cephalopod, this is not ..., it is not an animal 
that is very ... I will not even say what it is, the cephalopod, so that you will keep the secret; 
‘cephalopod’, look it up in your petit Larousse, I do not want you to avoid any reading. In fact, 
the cephalopod, you understand, is no great thing. Thus to pass from the vertebrate to the 
cephalopod, Cuvier says to himself: he is exaggerating. And that is his formula. His formula is 
(I will only cite the start of the text): “It suffices ...” — there is a lot of humour in Geoffroy — 
“it suffices to lead the head back towards the feet and the pelvis towards the nape of the neck.” 
He makes foldings, he makes foldings [Deleuze repeats]; it is quite astonishing: starting from 
Cuvier’s folds, he will seek out the conditions under which one can fold a living being in order 
to obtain the axes and orientations of the other plan. 

At this point, the polemic starts up between Cuvier and ... Cuvier is hopping mad. Why is 
he hopping mad? You understand that here one arrives at something that should be central 
for us, or which should be central for Foucault, namely that it is the same argument — the 
existence of pleatings — that allows Cuvier to say “you will not pass from one plan of 
organization to an other, that is to say, each type of living being folds itself on its plan of 
organization”, and which allows Geoffroy to say “you will pass from one plan of organization 
to another if you make as many foldings as is necessary.” At the end of z foldings, you will 
have changed orientations, and you will have passed from the vertebrate to the cephalopod. 
It is the same thing that you can interpret in two senses. There are irreducible foldings which 
impose on me four plans of organization; or it is through folding that I will pass from a plan 
of organization to an other. Evidently, the foldings are not the same. They cannot be the same, 
if not it would not be serious. And, in fact, Geoffroy — it is astonishing — makes the foldings 
upon anatomical elements. This is an anatomist. He makes foldings on anatomical elements. 
And notably on the bony elements. He makes foldings on the skeleton. 

Von Baer, for his part, immediately replies: none of that will work! Doesn’t it work? Myself, 
I don’t know. Why doesn’t it work? You can go and find Von Baer’s answer to him, in the 
name of embryology. He says: one can always fold solid elements in whatever direction, but 
there is no tissue which would support these foldings. There is not a single tissue which would 
support these foldings, so Geoffroy’s theory only works if one reduces the living being to its 
skeleton. If you wrap the skeleton around itself, if you join up what are called the girdles 
[ceintures] — it’s striking as language — if you join up the girdles, and then if you take account of 
the muscles and of the tissues, obviously, you cannot not make a folding, you will break 
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everything, you will tear it apart ... No, you do not break it, since it is solid, but you will tear 
the ligaments. 

So, to speak like Foucault, Geoffroy and Cuvier belong to the same archaeological soil, to 
the same family of statements, even though they say the opposite to each other. You can see 
why: because they have in common the falling back, and the not ceasing to fall back, of the 
living being upon .... or of folding it onto plans of organization or onto a plan of composition. 
In every way, the living being is refolded in depth instead of spreading itself out on the surface 
along a series. This is what is common to Cuvier and Geoffroy. And yet ... there is more, what 
is shared is the refusal of every evolutionism. Because for Geoffroy one can pass from a mode 
of folding to another mode of folding, but these successive modes, these different modes of 
folding mark the degrees of development. They mark degrees of development. Now each type 
of animal has a degree of development which is assigned to it. It will not transcend its degree 
of development, which therefore condemns it to such a plan of organization. What Cuvier 
would call ‘plan of organization’ is for Geoffroy the degrees of development of a single and 
same plane of composition. And at this degree, each takes part in the other, it is very beautiful. 

So both refuse all evolution. Moreover to the extent that on Cuvier’s side, with von Baer, 
a fantastic science, embryology, was founded, on Geoffroy’s side, Geoffroy himself founds a 
fantastic science which will [?] form a part of biology, namely, teratology or the science of 
monsters. For, if every plan of organization is only a degree of development for a single and 
same plan of composition, from Geoffroy’s perspective, it can still happen that a living being 
should be stopped in its development by external circumstances, by an accident or by a disease. 
And what is a monster? Geoffroy will propose his great definition of the monster: it is either 
a fixation or a retardation of development. A fixation or a retardation of development, that is 
to say: it has not attained its development; prevented by an external cause, it remained fixed. 

For example, there is a very interesting monstrosity about which Geoffroy says: ah yes, it 
has remained at the crustacean stage, it has not transcended the degree of development of the 
crustacean. The crustacean is ... Geoffroy is full of statements, of formulas which are quite 
spiritual, er, he ... To be crustacean, says Geoffroy, broadly speaking, is to have one’s skin on 
one’s bones. There is a monstrosity where the skin is on the bones; in effect, there is a very 
light integument on the carapace. To have one’s skin on the bones. And the flesh is on the 
inside. That is a crustacean. So to have development halted at the crustacean stage, that means 
I have my skin on the bones. It is ... well, it is a disease, it is a known monstrosity. ... Or in 
embryology, for example, one does not overlook the fact that the hands develop themselves 
before the arms. Assume that an embryo develops itself and develops normal hands, but then 
an accident comes at the moment ...or a virus arrives at the moment it is in the process of 
fabricating its arms. It will have perfectly normal hands and atrophied arms. This is a known 
monstrosity. 

Well, this is the very illustration of Geoffroy’s definition: the monster is a retardation of 
development or a fixation of development. In this case the embryo has its development fixed 
at the stage ‘formation of hands’. It can no longer form an arm, a normal arm. Assuming that 
the formation of the arm was posterior to that of the hand. Here I make an indication, I open 
an unnecessary parenthesis, but for the sake of epistemology: when a famous discipline will 
invent or will say that it invents the notion of fixation and regression, and will explain the 
neuroses through the phenomena of arrest and regression, one must render to each what 
belongs to him, which is to say: what is already fully original is the application to the domain of 
the neuroses of concepts that are teratological in type, dating back to Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
for instance, regression; for Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, arrest of development, the fixation of 
development are the two principal formations of monsters. But it is well known that neurotics 
are monsters. 
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So, you see, it is around this theme of the folding that I can say: of course they understand 
the foldings, the folds, the refoldings of finitude, that is finitude, it is the fold, it is what folds 
itself, it is what refolds itself, it is what refolds me. Whereas raising to the infinite is what 
unfolds itself, it is what deploys; it is not more difficult than that. The thought of the 17th 
century is a thought of deployment, why? Because it reacts against the Renaissance and against 
the Middle Ages. Then must one say that it was a thought of the fold, the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages ...? 

It was something else again. But the 17th century affirms the unfold, as the law of clear 
and distinct thought, as the law of order. If you want to grasp order, unfold things. That is the 
method .... It would even be necessary ... one could go in both directions ... Take the 
Cartesian method, take a method dear to the 17th century: every time you will see the 
formation of series, the formation of chains, the search for contiguities, all that, a thought of 
development, of the unfold. With 19th century thought comes the obscurity of the fold. It is 
necessary to fold things. At that moment, you have the discovery of finitude. To fold the living 
being on the plane of composition or to fold on the plan of organization, all that runs parallel. 
But, last point: Darwin. What role does Darwin play here? 

Well, you know, with Darwin, what is involved is precisely not the series. When Darwin 
will affirm and inject history, that is to say, evolution, into biology, what does he do exactly? 
What does he do exactly? [Deleuze repeats?] He brings something new. There is now a trinity, 
he is simultaneously against Cuvier and against Geoffroy. But how are Darwin, Cuvier and 
Geoffroy a trinity, at the horizon of our biology? Why is it that ... even though Lamarck ... 
You see the big difference: even though Lamarck introduced history into the series, in order 
to finally save the idea of an animal series, this means he was still at the first moment of 
biology. This was not the case for Darwin. For Darwin, that was not the problem. That was 
not his problem. I mean: Darwin is happy to accept the same terms as Cuvier. What were 
Cuvier’s terms? The series proceeds via small differences, but there are large differences between plans of 
organization. In other words, there are insurmountable differences which break up every 
possible series. You understand? Tired? But I will not stop there, because if I stop, that will 
be like the other time. Therefore, when you’ve had enough, and you’re no longer listening ... 
or ... What time is it? 

Student: 11 o’clock, coming up to ten past. 

Deleuze: Then Pll go on but take a short pause ... but ... ah. No, no! PH finish Darwin 
first, because if not, we won’t be able to move on. You understand Darwin ... but nevertheless 
for those who have read a little Darwin, what I am saying will have a grotesque air. What I am 
saying is that for Darwin, the little differences are all the same to him, he never thought about 
re-establishing the series, the series that proceeds via little differences. What I am saying has a 
stupid air about it, since it is well known that Darwin, on the contrary, perpetually invokes the 
little differences of a child in relation to its parents. To be sure, he needs to do that. But why? 
Is it in order to put into series that he invokes the little differences? Not at all. It is in order to 
be able to reply to the question: why are the large, apparently insurmountable differences 
imported into life? Why does life, which ceaselessly produces little differences, proceed 
nevertheless through the action of large differences? Now that, you understand, is a problem 
that could not be posed before Cuvier or before Von Baer. 

And what is Darwin’s answer, then, which is such a novelty? You will see, it is that it really 
engages with things; I will recount it, let us see. Darwin’s answer comes in two stages, it seems 
to me. It consists in saying: if you take, not a environment, not a general environment, for 
example water, but if you take a determinate territory, a determinate region in an environment, 
under what conditions can a maximum of living beings survive? This is the new question of 
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Darwin. This is the Darwinian question: assuming a territory, under what conditions can a 
maximum of living beings survive? 

That is a question has no equivalent either in Geoffroy nor in Cuvier. But the answer will 
join Cuvier and Geoffroy up with each other again. It consists in saying: they will have all the 
more chance of surviving the more they diverge, the more their characters diverge. Assume a 
determinate region and then two closely neighbouring species which live in this region; ‘closely 
neighbouring’ here means that their food is identical or similar. There is one that will get the 
better of the other and which will liquidate the other. You see that the whole theme of natural 
selection is given in profile there. They could not coexist. Assume the contrary, that the two 
species which live on this territory are very different, then they have chances of coexisting, of 
surviving. They do not appeal to the same nourishment. 

Good: it is by dint of divergences that a maximum of living beings can live on a determinate 
territory. In other words, life will define itself as a tendency to produce large differences 
through an accumulation of little differences. This is the condition of survival: the tendency 
to produce large differences. That is to say that life is no longer considered as a force of 
dispersion, but as a force of divergence. Consequently Darwin will tell us that it is not 
surprising that life should be traversed by these kinds of break between plans of organization. 
What is left over — second aspect of the Darwinian thesis — is this: how can there be history, 
transformation? 

And precisely, the creation of large divergences. But how is it that they can be created, 
these divergences? Since every living being seems already to suppose distinct plans, distinct 
plans of organization. Darwin’s answer will be that here you cannot infer from the evolution 
of the embryo to the evolution of the species. You cannot apply the laws of embryology, why? 
For a very simple reason: because, in embryology, the forms are already given. You are always 
the embryo of a form; the forms here are already fixed. For example, an embryo of a wolf is 
an embryo of a wolf, it will produce a wolf. Even with little differences, it is sad, but ... 
Whereas at the level of the evolution of species, the forms are not fixed. You only have forces 
in relation. The forms are not fixed, they are themselves fluid. There is no species which would 
be wolf and then a species, etc. You see, he overturns everything. If species are the product of 
an evolution operating through accentuated divergence, you cannot already give yourself 
species, that is, forms, beforehand. 

So what is Darwin’s true revolution? It is not evolutionism at all, it is to have thought life 
in terms of population and not of form. Population on a given territory. Any population 
whatever on a given territory. You cannot already give yourself forms. And evolution, what is 
that? It is precisely that this population will only be able to survive to the extent that it splits 
and produces divergent forms which allow its members to survive on the territory. In other 
words, Darwin’s evolutionism has nothing to do with Lamarck’s evolutionism. For Lamarck’s 
evolutionism is typically a serial evolutionism, an evolution that injects history into the series, 
whereas Darwin’s evolutionism is typically an evolutionism which confirms the collapse of 
series to the advantage of the refolding of the living being onto a force of life which will be a 
force of divergence and of accentuating divergence. Now all of this, at whatever level, whether 
it be Cuvier, whether it be Darwin, whether it be Geoffroy, is done at what price? This 
refolding of the living being onto the finitude of life is always done to the profit of putting 
death into life. Thus depth is created in the shadow of death. 

Theory of catastrophes in Cuvier, theory of selection in Darwin, theory of monstrosities 
and of arrests of development in Geoffroy. The finitude of life will put life into a fundamental 
relation with death that the 17th century ignored. In other words, to death ... The 17th 
century, I believe, could only think death in the manner of a wisdom [dune manière sage]. What 
does wisdom signify? It is ancient wisdom that says to us: what are you complaining about? In 
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so far as you are not dead, you have nothing to complain about; and when you are dead, you 
can no longer complain; therefore death is an instant. But what I am summing up as wisdom 
or moralism — it is the moralism of Epicurus: it is impossible to think death, which is an 
instantanteous event — that also held for all the medicine of the period; it had its 
epistemological version, it had its scientific version: death as decisive and indivisible instant. 

And I think I already said this to you when we were talking about something else: when 
one finds the famous formula ‘death is what transforms life into a destiny’ in Malraux, and 
then again in Sartre, far from being a modern formula — this removes nothing of its beauty — 
it is fully the expression of classical thought, it is death as instant, instant which, precisely, 
brings about a kind of transvaluation of life: it transforms life into destiny. But the thought of 
19th century, and perhaps our own, has a completely different conception of death. Just as the 
living being folds itself onto finitude, life in a certain manner refolds itself onto death. 

What does that mean? The great book on death, in my opinion, remains a book that 
Foucault loved and admired immensely: this is Bichat’s book, Physiological Researches on Life and 
Death [Recherches physiologiques sur la vie et la mori. And Bichat proposed a celebrated definition 
of life which indeed sometimes causes laughter, but only in imbeciles. It is: Æfe is the set of 
functions which resist death. 

Now the imbeciles — and they were numerous, not so much now, but there were numerous 
imbeciles in Bichat’s day — they say: that’s a big vicious circle. In effect, to define life as the set 
of functions which resist death would suppose, they say, that one could define death 
independently of life. Okay, but the objection is idiotic, because the objection would only be 
valid if Bichat maintained the classical conception of death. Death presupposes life, yes, 
therefore one cannot arrive at Bichat’s definition if death is conceived as a decisive instant 
which terminates life. But Bichat, for his part, in his book, proposes to us what I believe is the 
first great modern conception of death. He proposes it on two points. 

First point: death is not a decisive instant which marks the end of life, death is coextensive 
with life. Second point, which accounts for the first, which clarifies the first: the living being 
is inseparable from the partial deaths which traverse it. And what one calls death, far from 
being a decisive instant is always the global effect of several partial deaths. There are three 
partial deaths: the death of the brain, the death of the lungs, the death of the heart. And even 
if life does not cease, the living being, at least the animal, is rarely alive: not only is there sleep, 
but there are partial sleeps. The living being does not cease being traversed by partial sleeps 
which are veritable deaths. Partial sleep in Bichat comes to echo partial death. At one and the 
same time, death is coextensive with life and there is a plurality of deaths. 

Therefore in neither of these two senses can death be considered as decisive and indivisible 
instant. Now it is Cuvier’s achievement, I say to you ... Biologically, the living being can only 
be pushed back onto the force of life, onto the finite force of life, to the extent that death is 
inscribed all the more profoundly in the living being itself. And this is something emphasised 
[P] very strongly by Foucault, who always had a kind of relation with death,... And I think you 
will find, in The Birth of the Clinic, 5 or 6 pages on Bichat and on the theory of death in Bichat. 
If you read it, you will see for yourselves. For myself, I have the feeling that, of course, this is 
an interesting epistemological analysis of the thought of Bichat, but there is something more, 
there is something more which ... where Foucault expresses his ... his own relation, his own 
relation with death and a kind of adherence to what ... to the manner in which Bichat 
presented things. 

So you see that I’ve done a summary there of one of the three [forces of finitude]; it ended 
up taking a while, but to me it appears necessary. At the level of the formation of biology, we 
have clearly seen our two times. If I try to summarise the two times, I would say: first time — 
the two times are grouped together in the formula ‘when the forces in man encounter the 
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forces of finitude’ — first time: one encounters the organizing force of life, one encounters an 
organizing force of life which is marked by finitude and which compromises the series of the 
17th century. Second time: the organizing force refolds itself in depth, at the same time that 
living beings refold themselves on their plan of organization. These are the two stages. Now 
what Foucault will show in The Order of Things is that aside from biology, the same thing is 
produced at the level of political economy and its birth in the 19th century and at the level of 
philology and its birth in the 19th century. 


IV 


The hypothesis, the minor hypothesis, not very interesting, that I will propose to you, is 
this. Again, when we arrive at the issue of a confrontation of Foucault with Heidegger, and I 
am obliged to shed some light on what Heidegger calls the fold, and to state that this is a very 
profound theme in Foucault, that of the fold and of the unfold ... I think one can rather 
quickly arrive at the conclusion that the origin of this notion in Foucault does not lie in 
Heidegger; and this seems to me to go without saying, in the light of the very different use he 
makes of it. So it is true that there has been in this regard an encounter of Foucault with 
Heidegger, but in Foucault the notion of fold and unfold has a completely different origin. 
And I think that the originating principle lies in this history we are in the process of seeing: 
the fold and unfold are like two functions of thought, the one consisting in developing to the 
infinite according to the mode of classical thought, the other consisting in falling back onto 
finitude in accordance with a thought which is elaborated with the 19th century. So that is a 
first point, which seems to me important. In this regard it remains for us to see, and perhaps 
you have already, the equivalent of what we just saw for biology in the 19th century formation 
in the fields of political economy and philology or linguistics. 

Then here I’m going to go very quickly, in order to give you just the landmarks. What 
happens in political economy? Well, once again, in the 17th century, there is no political 
economy, there is an analysis of wealth and there is a table of wealth capable of being 
developed to the infinite, at the same time as needs. Of course, this is an infinite which is only 
indefinite, but again, we saw that the indefinite was an order of the infinite for the ... It was 
no doubt the lowest order of infinity, but it was an infinity, such is the incapability of the 17th 
century to think outside the orders of infinite. ‘Incapable’ is a compliment, it is not a critique. 
Now, in an analysis of wealth, of course, labour has its place, and the notion of labour already 
exists and already serves its purpose. But labour, such that it is employed in the 17th century, 
indissolubly links together two things. It links what one could call the labour of production 
[travail production| and the labour commodity. 

And the two are connected, the two are not separate: hence a great equivocation in the 
notion of labour in the 17th century. Labour is a commodity, and indeed it is paid for. The 
payment of labour is called the wage. To the extent that labour receives a wage, it is a 
commodity. But considered as production, it is something else, it is a unit of measure, it is a 
unit of measure of the product. Fine. That comes down to saying, in the notion of labour in 
this state, that labour is essentially qualified. This will be a labour ... of the manufacturing kind 
or even a commercial labour, or an agricultural labour. Labour is this, this, and this. And finally, 
the function of labour is to be a relative unit of measure, a relative unit of measure that leads 
back to what? That leads exchange back to need. Pm going very quickly, these are just the 
milestones. Fine: where is the fracture? From the moment there is a table of wealth, a series 
of wealth where labour, such as it is conceived, assures the circulation of wealth in the table. 

The great fracture is Adam Smith. This is the first moment of the 19th century formation, 
and there again one will rediscover the two moments. And what does Adam Smith do? It 
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could be that he does something very important, that is to say, he dissociates the two aspects 
of labour, the waged aspect and the unit of measure aspect. So that perhaps Adam Smith’s 
most important texts consist in saying to us: regardless of whether labour should be paid well 
or poorly, the unit of labour remains identical. That implies what? It implies what Marx calls 
“Adam Smith’s stroke of genius”, that is to say, to have isolated labour as the subjective 
essence of wealth, or of having isolated abstract labour as being no longer qualified as this or 
that. 

In celebrated texts, Marx tells us: political economy starts with Adam Smith, why? Because 
Adam Smith isolates abstract labour and therefore isolates labour power ‘out court, labour 
power zout court [Deleuze repeats]. And by virtue of the same, adds Engels in a very interesting 
text, Adam Smith is the Luther of political economy. Why? Because labour power zout court or 
... the subjective essence of wealth, is more or less the same operation as is made by Luther 
at the level of religion. At the level of religion, Luther substituted — in short to go quickly — 
Luther substituted for exterior religion an interior religiosity which, in a certain way, is any 
religiosity whatever, the subjective essence of religion. Likewise the rupture of Adam Smith 
with the 17th century, according to Marx, is: from objective wealth he separated out the 
subjective essence of wealth under the form of abstract labour, of labour zout court, of labour 
power font court. In other words, with Adam Smith, thanks to the dissociation of the two 
aspects of labour, waged labour and labour of production, commodity labour and labour of 
production, labour becomes the unit of measure ... 


y 


Here again it is a kind of operation of folding. There are pages of Marx where he explains 
it very well, he calls it an enchantment [/éérze], the enchantment according to which capital 
appropriates labour. The phantasmagoria. The kinds of refolding of labour onto capital. And 
at this point, what is the difference, the fundamental difference Ricardo-Marx? Here again, just 
like Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier, just like Darwin and Cuvier belong to the same 
archaeological soil, Marx and Ricardo belong to the same archaeological soil. For Marx will 
make the inverse operation. For his part, he will make the inverse folding, to fold capital onto 
labour. And how? By reinterpreting the distinction between waged labour — productive labour, 
commodity labour — labour of production. Marx will say: the distinction is completely 
different, Ricardo indeed saw a distinction, but the true distinction is totally different to what 
Ricardo believed. That is to say, the distinction between the two aspects of labour consists in 
this: it is that the labourer only receives a wage for a part of his abstract labour. In effect, he 
receives a wage equal to the necessary subsistence of himself and his family. But by definition 
he always works more than he is paid. You see? In other words, what Marx operates with is 
no longer the difference between labour commodity and productive labour, but a difference 
(and this is Marx’s novelty) between waged labour over non-waged labour, labour-commodity 
over non-paid labour which ends up, in effect, belonging to capital. To the letter, he makes 
the inverse folding. 

It’s a bit trifling. So much the worse if it is ... At the same time, I’m embarrassed because 
it is so summarised .. but I believe that it is not wrong ... On the two foldings, in any case, it 
is ... And, then, you understand that ... I no longer know what I wanted to say ... You 
understand ... Yes ... Yes. 

You understand how here too political economy appears when the forces in man are 
refolded onto labour power with the two complementary operations: either ‘labour folded 
onto capital’ or ‘capital folded onto labour itself.’ Namely, the part of capital that is folded 
onto capital itself is what Marx will analyse as being surplus value. And when one objects to 
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him ‘but how can you distinguish in time the part of waged labour, the part of labour that is 
paid, and the part of labour that is extorted’, when one says, ‘it is never assignable, what does 
this story of surplus value mean?’, he [Marx] plays the game, he plays it well, by explaining: but 
surplus labour [swrtravail| is the very condition of waged labour, therefore it can obviously 
never be part of it; one can never say: this, this is paid labour, and that, that is exploited labour, 
extorted labour. Therefore there are all sorts ... two modes of folding. Good. But all this is to 
entice you to read the pages on Smith and Ricardo in The Order of Things. 

Finally, as for philology, what happens? The thought of the 17th century was truly a 
thought, how to put it, of general or universal science, of general or universal knowledge. 
General analysis of wealth, general grammar, general series of living beings, general here 
indicating an order of infinity. With the 19th century, the general is replaced by the 
comparative. Comparative plans of organization, whether they are posited as irreducible or are 
posited as reducible. Anatomy becomes comparative. Economy becomes comparative. The 
modes of production, philology, becomes comparative. So how does this happen in our final 
topic, philology? 

First time ... if one takes up our two times again. What is it that will break general grammar 
and its table? The table of general grammar is founded in the 17th century on the 
determination of roots. The 17th century does not ignore flexions. But the flexions are 
subordinated to roots. It is the roots which constitute the table in its capacity to be developed, 
the unfolded table of languages that will allow general grammar to be put into effect. The 
reversal at the end of the 18th century concerns the primacy of flexions over roots. The 
linguistics of the future finds its first, original act there: the study of flexions. Now that has 
immense consequences and there too it is the study of flexions which will fracture general 
grammar, to benefit of what? To the benefit, precisely, of a comparative philology. 

For — second time — what is it that appears with Bopp or with Schlegel? Here too it is as 
if there is a refolding onto the depth indicated by the flexions. What is this fold onto depth 
indicated by the flexions? It is that the flexions are formal elements which can neither be 
defined through what they signify, nor through what they designate, even if the whole of 
general grammar was a grammar of designations, of significations. Flexion, pure formal 
grammatical element, hence here too there are plans of language, for example — and it is 
through this that linguistics is already a comparative linguistics — two fundamental plans will 
be distinguished where language can fold itself: languages without flexion, affixed, and 
flexional languages. In the affixed languages, you have combinations of linguistic atoms, 
combinations which can be very very numerous. 

But it is the same as with the combinations of atoms. In the flexional languages, it is the 
flexions which determine the combinations. But, as there is no atom and that each element is 
already flexional or flexioned, perhaps one no longer has any more combinations. This is a 
problem we touched on earlier. In every case, the first aspect of this philology is the separating 
out of formal elements which are neither signifying nor designating. 

Second point following from it: if there are such formal elements which neither designate 
nor signify, they only have a value through their relations with each other. For example, the 
flexions of the verb — f. s. 4 indicating the first, second, and third person — well, these are not 
valid through what they indicate, they have a value through their distinctive position. They 
each have a value in relation to the other, the one in relation to the others. The formal elements 
are indissociable from the relations in which they are caught up; such is the populating of this 
new depth. In other words, a dissociation is made between language and the letter. The 17th 
century fundamentally linked language, general grammar, with the letter. Now, the letter is an 
autonomous atom. But now, on the contrary, there is liberation of sound in relation to the 
letter. We are on the way to the phoneme, the phoneme being a set of positions, of distinctive 
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oppositions, defined neither through what it represents, nor through what it signifies, but 
through the distinctive positions into which it enters. F. s. 4 here, as flexions, are distinctive 
positions. 

This therefore implies the liberation of sound in relation to the letter that will be one of 
the conditions for the discovery of what will later be called the phoneme. Third aspect: in the 
17th century, in general grammar, language really defines itself through what it designates and 
through what it signifies. Now language will be apprehended in a wholly different manner. It 
will be apprehended neither as designation, nor as signification, but as action, and more 
profoundly, as willing. And the whole of Romantic philology will lead up to the idea of willing 
of a people which is expressed in language. You rediscover there at the same time the 
dispersion of languages following plans of composition of the formal elements, the finite will, 
in short it is the whole of language that is refolded onto the force of finitude. It is refolded in 
depth onto the force of finitude. For the unfold of the classical age is substituted the folding 
of languages according to the plans of organization, in such a manner that everything 
converges on what? A finite willing which is expressed in different languages according to 
such or such a people. The wills of the people as bases of language. In Schlegel, for example, 
this is pushed very far. Good, then I will beg your pardon for being so rapid, but refer you 
back to the texts. 

So we have almost finished what I hoped to finish today. It comes down to saying what, 
at the point where we are? Well, I will conclude this point on the formation of 19th century 
very quickly, as follows: the 19th century formation I would say, summarising it in too facile a 
manner ... it is precisely the formation in which the forces in man encounter and embrace the 
three forces of finitude, and fall back on them in appropriating it. Then the combination of 
forces in man and the forces of finitude yields a composite that is the form ‘man’. But why 
should it endure in this form? It did not exist as form. Of course, again, men existed, but if 
you have understood the argument since the outset, this is not the question. Men existed ... 
yes, but there was not the form ‘man’ in the 17th century. And why should it endure later on? 
Perhaps it will not, and can only endure for a certain period of time. Why would there not be 
other forms? 

We can say this: there will be other forms, if there is an other formation. There will be 
another formation, if the forces in man enter into relation with the new forces come from the 
outside, which will no longer be either those of raising to the infinite, as in the 17th century, 
nor those of finitude, as in the 19th century. At this point, if there are indeed still other forces 
come from the outside which would define a third formation, I would say the composite that 
they form, all these forces, will not be the form ‘man’. Then for convenience sake, one can 
always call it the overman, since that has the authority of Nietzsche. But what Nietzsche 
wanted to say was that ... as Foucault would say, it was simultaneously much more and much 
less than has been said about it, in any case it was not the stupidities that have been said about 
it, nor the fascist propositions that have been foisted on it, it was something very ... very 
simple, very new to be sure, but very simple, which consisted in saying: really, the form ‘man’ 
implies and supposes a certain relation of forces; if the relation of forces change, there is no 
reason for the form ‘man’ to subsist. And the proof ... Then Foucault adds: moreover, already 
in the classical age nothing like that existed yet. 

Therefore if it is not yet there in the classical age, why should it be [later on]? ... Why 
couldn’t one say right now that it will no longer exist? But after all, the form ‘man’, it is not 
necessaty to exaggerate, it was not so famous, not famous. I do not say the existing man, it 
does not concern ... The death of man, that means: existing men no longer recognize 
themselves in the form ‘man’. This is perhaps a good thing. But what could it mean? Even in 
Nietzsche, what can it mean? It is on this that I was wrong to attempt to systematise Foucault 
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too much. It is a series ..., it should be taken as a series ... of indications, of evocations, of 
the type: does that say something to you or not? Okay. 

This is precisely what is left over to do. There would be two questions: which new forces 
intervene? What new forces from outside? And there I must voice my perplexity, that is to 
say, I see a textual version of Foucault and a version that is less textual but which appears 
easier to me. There is something that I do not understand. For this is the principal indication 
Foucault gives us, he tells us: the philology of the 19th century dispersed language according 
to the families of language. This is comparative philology. You see? But, at the same time, he 
also says: this is a special case, it is only the case for philology. He tells us that — I must give 
you the reference if you want to check it for yourselves ... here, he tells us this at page 306 
onward in The Order of Things, and he adds: from that moment these dispersions of language 
will provoke a compensation [contrepartie]. If philology disperses language into irreducible 
families, literature takes on a new function and what we call literature in the modern sense of 
the word is an operation consisting in the regrouping of langauge. ‘Rassembler’ is the word he 
uses. Literature conceived as counterpart of linguistics. Good. 

My trouble is: why does he say this of language and only of language? Since at first sight, 
it is also true for life and it is true for labour. It is true for life: we have seen the dispersive 
force of plans of organization, no less than of families of languages. And it is true for the 
economy: we have seen the dispersion of modes of production irreducible to each other, the 
conditions of production. Good. He explains himself on this point and says that, in the two 
other cases, it is under the influence of external circumstances that there is such a dispersion 
whereas, in the case of language, it is for internal reasons. To me, that does not seem ... Pardon 
for saying this, it is not an objection I am making, it is, it is ... this is why I would like to 
propose a schema to you that is simultaneously simpler and ... 

There is something here that I do not understand. If you understand it yourselves, all the 
better, tell me right now. I do not see why he extracts language and literature there, for that 
appeats to me on the contrary to define the 20th century formation or the 21st century. What 
happened? It is true that the 19th century formation only recognised the forces of finitude by 
dispersing the products. It is through this that it formed a comparative science: families of 
langauge, plans of organization, modes of production. If I ask now: with what new forces 
come from the outside do the forces in man enter into relation? Well, I would say that it is not 
special to language that a regrouping produces itself, or tends to produce itself. One can use 
Foucault’s very word: regrouping of life, regrouping of labour, regrouping of language. And I 
cannot see why Foucault restricts himself to extracting [language]; above all because it 
complicates what follows for history, the shadow of the overman. Life regroups itself, I 
suppose as a hypothesis. 

Here, pardon me, I am truly saying little things. Life regroups itself under what form? 
Under the form of the genetic code. Life is regrouped in the genetic code. The genetic code is 
the place of bending back [page], or of fundamental folding [p/ure]. And this is a new form of 
fold. It is a completely different manner of folding. Labour regroups itself in what are called 
machines of the third kind: cybernetic machines, computing machines. Or, in accordance with 
what I said to you the other time, they regroup in silicon. Life is carbon, but there is the 
revenge of silicon. That has been posited from the beginning. From the 19th century onwards, 
one asks oneself: why is it that it is the formula water-carbon that has triumphed. That is the 
problem of life. If there is a problem of life, it is the astonishing success of the formula water- 
carbon, hydrogen-carbon. 

This is not obvious; why can’t it be otherwise? For reasons closely related to genetic chains. 
For reasons closely related to the genetic code. Carbonated chains were necessary in order to 
have stability, the required relations with heat, etc. But, again, why carbon and then why the 
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relation carbon-hydrogen? All that was very favourable, but it did not exclude other vital forms. 
And for a long time microbiologists in biological chemistry have asked, why not silicon? Then 
reasons are given, and these reasons are statistically convincing, up to a point. Yes, carbon 
presented more chances for the living being to form itself and deploy itself. And silicon? With 
another combination, because it would be difficult, or it would require fantastic pressures; but 
other combinations have been seen during the formation of the world; there were sé/icon- 
hydrogen combinations, for instance. The chance of silicon, it cannot be ... When it is asked: 
are there other forms of life? That does not mean: are there Martians? It means: are there vital 
forms which are founded on something other than the hydrogen-carbon combination? 

So, silicon, good. Today, what is interesting in the histories of the new machines? The new 
machines, they are the revenge of silicon, it’s amazing. Silicon is on the rise. Carbon used to 
be preferred and then ‘bouf? (laughter). Through a bias, which is the technological bias, it is 
the great revenge of silicon. One does not write theses on carbon; one writes theses on silicon. 
I believe that this is something fundamental. I would say: labour regroups itself in machines 
of the third kind or, if you prefer, roughly speaking, labour regroups itself in silicon. Language 
regroups itself in what today one calls literature. So let us retain Foucault’s idea, but by joining 
it to the two others. 

What is this force of regrouping? This force of regrouping, I think, is what could be called 
the unlimited finite. For want of a better word, it would be necessary to find another word. 
But it is neither of the finite, nor of the infinite. And you see it very well even at the level of 
the genetic code. What is the formula of the unlimited finite? It is that the components are 
never of the same level and of the same nature as the composite. If you understand that — it 
is the basis of the genetic code — if you understand that, you can see how a finite number of 
components can give a practically unlimited number of compounds. Because, in effect, if the 
components are of another nature and at a different level to the composite, you will be able 
to analyse the composite at its own level as an infinity of facets, even if its components at 
another level are of a finite number. This is what will be called a combinatory. What is proper 
to a combinatory is to operate with finite elements of a level A in order to produce unlimited 
compounds at level B. This is what is proper to the genetic code, this is what is proper to 
language, this is what is proper to ... Fine. 

What does that suggest? What does the regrouping of the code mean ... life regrouping 
itself in the genetic code? Well, there is no problem with that, there is indeed a unity of 
composition of the genetic code. It will distinguish itself through its folds, through its foldings, 
etc. And what is definitively ruled out in genetic researches today? It is not that a man can 
become a rabbit, but that a genetic code (of someone, of a body) captures a fragment of code 
from another living being. 

In the always admirable example of the wasp and the orchid, what happens is that the 
wasp ... and not the orchid has caught, captured a fragment of the genetic code of the wasp. 
It is as if there are inter-captures of fragments of code. This is what one can call a re-grouping 
of life in the genetic code. And this takes part ... this is in the process of transforming the 
whole conception of evolution today. There are these ... inter-captures of fragments of code. 
So I say: suppose the forces in man enter into relation with this new type of forces that I call 
for convenience sake the ‘unlimited finite’, regrouping life into the genetic code. Regrouping 
labour into silicon, regrouping language into literature ... And I ask: what is the composite 
here? Well, it is no longer God nor man. After all, moreover, the form ‘man’ only designates 
itself to the extent that there is death in it, as we have already seen: it only designates itself 
through the nuptials of forces of finitude. 

Fine, in line with convention one can always call that the overman, but it is such a rotten 
word — although this is not Nietzsche’s fault — that it would be worth finding another ... But 
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how would one define the overman? For myself, I think three things must be said about the 
overman. It is he who unites himself with silicon, that is to say it is he who is charged with the 
rocks themselves. One can talk about it like this because, if not ... He who ... and it is like 
this, I suppose ... it is ... Foucault, he ... yes. He is charged with the rocks. Why the rocks? 
Because as you know silicon dominates in the inorganic world, while carbon dominates in the 
living world. So I’m saying: he is charged with the rocks, with the rocks themselves. All this in 
order to lead up to the other aspect: he is charged with the animals themselves. Who said that? 
Who appealed to a species of man beyond man who is charged with the animals themselves? 
Rimbaud did. To be charged with the animals themselves. But to the letter, it seems to me ... 
here I am not doing science, because it is on the contrary science that .... I go back to a bit of 
poetry, it’s the capture of a fragment of code. To be charged with animals, again, that does not 
mean becoming a rabbit, it means capturing a fragment of code exactly as the wasp does ... 
not as the orchid captures a fragment of code of the wasp. 

If you take this into account then from this moment the tracks of evolution are completely 
changed; it does not proceed through filiation. Evolution would not come about through 
filiation, as biologists and geneticists say today, it would come about through the capture of 
code. Therefore my three aspects are very coherent: charged with the rocks themselves, 
charged with the animals themselves, charged with literature, what would that be? The 
overman would be charged with these three things, that would be the overman, on condition 
of saying: what is it that is literature is today? Foucault gives us a definition of it, and so I will 
stop right there. The next time I will try to add something. Try to look at the way he defines 
literature ... you'll see it in The Order of Things, pages 59, 394, 397. It is, for him ..., literature is 
precisely the operation through which one is charged with the being of language, that is to say, 
it is the regrouping of language. Well, this is the triple regrouping which would permit a vague 
shadow to be given to this fluid notion of the overman. 
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